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MEMBER'S NIGHT!!! 


On Feburary 12th, same time and same place, the London Chapter will be hosting its 
annual member's night. Come out and here the following Chapter members spend a few 
minutes chatting about matters near and dear to their hearts. 


Carla Bressett An Introduction and Invitation to the RockGlen Museum's 
Archaeological Displays and Facilities 


Bill Fox London Volunteer Adventures 


David Smith Middleport Pipes and Emerson's Types: A_ Brief 
Examination of the Middleport Horizon 


Neal Ferris The Fieldnotes are in the Mail, or: Hi! I'm from the Milton 
Heights Site and I'm here to Help You. 


Be there to enjoy the experience...fresh produce is not allowed in the room. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


The first executive meeting of 1987 was held on Wednesday night, January 7th, 
with a full slate of executive members in attendance. A great many topics were 
discussed, allowing Bob, our new secretary, an opportunity to test his wrist for writing 
flexability. Neal reported on the publication series, indicating that the consulting 
volume would be submitted to the printers within the next week. He hopes to have 
some copies printed and ready for selling in time for the McMaster Anthropology 
Society symposium on Febuary 14th (see below for further information). Also, Neal is 
now in the process of marketing our publications to other organizations. The executive 
Supported his request that an ad be placed in the next issue of Archaeological 
Publications Newsletter, an advertising booklet of current publications and 
archaeological societies in the Northeast, published out of Connecticut, and mailed to 
over 9000 individuals interested in archaeology throughout North America. Also, a flyer 
has been made up, and copies are being sent to OAS chapters and other archaeological 
societies so that the flyer can be distributed to members. Neal also announced that 
Occasional Publication Number 5 is in the works. This will be a special issue, edited by 
Chris Ellis of Waterloo University, and will consist of contributed papers on the 
Prehistory of Southern Ontario. Contributors and submission deadlines are already set. 
Neal will be seeking funds from various organizations to help publish what we hope to 
be an important contribution to Ontario Archaeology. 


In other matters, the executive decided to appoint Mike Gibbs as our 
representative to the London LACAC. This appointment will be passed on to City 
Council, who will then notify LACAC of our decision. As those of you who read Mike's 
article in the last issue of KEWA will know, Mike has worked hard for the Chapter in 
getting this appointment, and we feel that he would be an excellent choice at promoting 
archaeological concerns to the City through LACAC. On the same note, The Public 
Advisory Committee, having achieved its aim, is now dissolved. In its place, the 
Executive has appointed a London Initiatives Committee, which will have a broader 
mandate to promote archaeology and this society to the greater London community. 
Mike has also agreed to chair this committee. Anyone wishing to be involved in this 
committee should contact Mike through the Chapter's office here at 55 Centre Street. 


The Chapter would also like to congratulate Paul Antone who was just hired by 
the Oneida Band Council to be project manager for their recently received CFIP grant. 
This project will lead up to the Community's Sesqui-centennial in 1990, and is an 
extension of the project initially started by the London Chapter. Paul will be in charge 
of archaeological and heritage programs on Oneida, as well as promoting Native 
archaeological heritage to other Native communities. Good luck, Paul! 


The London Chapter executive is now considering possible projects for the summer 
of 1987. As in the past, we plan to apply for a modest grant to conduct one sort of 
project or another which would promote the Chapter and archaeology to the community, 
and also contribute to the archaeology of southwestern Ontario. A possible London- 
based summer project will be considered by the London Initiatives Committee at the 
January 22nd Lab nite, and other proposals are requested from the membership. 


Ian Kenyon and Neal Ferris, Chapter trainers for the O.H.A.R.T. Oneida project, 
have reported that it has been extended for two weeks, and will now end in mid- 
Febuary. While one final trip to Toronto is scheduled, the remainder of the project will 
be spent editing and compiling data collected, as well as producing a final report. 
Considering the amount of work left to do, Ian and Neal are relieved to see the project 
crew able to work an extra two weeks. 


DON'T FORGET, 1987 MEMBERSHIP COSTS ARE NOW DUE, PLEASE SEND IN YOUR 
RENEWALS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 


* Be * 


SOCIAL REPORT 


The 1987 Bus Trip Questionnaires have been coming in at a slow but steady pace. 
The early favourite seems to be a trip to Huronia, with a toss up between buses vs. 
private vehicles; hotels vs. hotels and camping; and a summer or fall trip. While Ted 
Rowcliffe has volunteered to help organize the trip (albeit that he is in Vancouver!), 
the only other offer to date has come from one member who said he would help as long 
as the trip went to South America. Sorry, that is a little beyond our scope! We still 
need organizers, as well as a better reply to the questionnaires, before any definite 
plans can be made. 


As of January 15th, Lab Nites will begin once again. All those interested in 
getting together over some archaeological resources are invited. Our Febuary 19 Lab 
Nite will be an open house to any member of the public who might wish to attend. This 
is in conjunction with Heritage Week activities going on across the City. 


We have lined up speakers for the rest of the Winter-Spring session. Rob Pihl, of 
Mayer, Pihl, Poulton and Associates Incorporated will speak on March 12th; Conrad 
Heidenreich of York University will speak on April 9th; and Peter Ramsden of McMaster 
University will be the final speaker before summer, on May 14th. All speaker nights 
will be held at the Museum of Indian Archaeology. 


As those who attended know, the Chapter Christmas party was a big success. The 
Chapter would like to extend a big THANKS!!! to Carl and Judith for hosting the party, 
cooking the turkey, and setting out a great spread. We can only hope that future 
parties can live up to the high standard Carl and Judith set (what are you guys doing 
next Christmas?!!). 


Two one-day symposiums are coming up over the next two months. First, on 
Saturday Febuary 14th, the McMaster Anthropology Society will host a conference on 
The Ethics of Excavating Burials. This conference will be held at McMaster University 
in Hamilton Ontario. No information has been released regarding costs, list of speakers, . 
whereabouts on campus, etc. But if any further information is received we will pass it 
on to interested members. The Toronto Chapter of the OAS will host a symposium 
entitled Trowelling Toronto: Archaeology in the Toronto Area, 8000 BC - 1900 AD, on 
March 28th, at the Columbus Centre in Toronto (901 Lawrence Ave. West, at Dufferin 
and Lawrence). Pre-registration fees are $10 dollars ($8 for students and seniors), and 
Banquet tickets are $21. You can pre-register by writing to the Toronto Chapter c/o 
P.O. Box 241, Station P, Toronto Ontario, M5S 2S8. 


HHKKKEKKEKKKEKEKEKKKEEEKEKEERICHARD "DICK" JOHNS T ON EEE EKER EEE EHR KKH KEK KKK 


It is with deep regret that we report the death of Richard Johnston on January 8th. 
Some of you may recall that Dick went through a successful lung transplant this past 
summer, however complications developed just prior to Christmas which Dick was not 
able to overcome. Dick Johnston is probably best known to chapter members as the 
long standing editor of Ontario Archaeology, and the increased quality of production 
and content of the journal over the years were a result of his efforts. The Chapter 


would like to convey its regrets and sympathy to Dick Johnston's family. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


This month's batch of research articles are all related to 19th century Native 
archaeology in southwestern Ontario. This is a poorly understood area of research in 
Ontario archaeology at the present time, and it has really only been over the past four 
years that a concerted effort has been made into this field of study - the map below 
reflects the extent of known historic Native sites in southwestern Ontario (including 
those discussed in this issue of KEWA). The articles presented here all are firsts for 
southwestern Ontario: the first time mid-19th century Ojibwa materia! culture has been 
documented; the first time a historic Wyandot site has been examined; the first 
Tuscarora site investigated in Canada. This reflects more the lack of research in this 
field than the scarcity of such sites in southwestern Ontario. Ever since the Fairfield 
site (a 1790's-1813 Delaware village on the Thames River near Thamesville) was 
excavated by Wilfrid Jury for the University of Western Ontario in the 1940's, we have 
known the potential late historic Native archaeology could have for archaeological 
research. The work being done now is realizing that potential. 


While readers will be familiar with two of the authors in this month's issue of 
KEWA (in fact you may be saying something like "Oh no, not again!"), the third author 
is a newcomer to our newsletter pages. Rory Cory, a Chapter member of the last few 
years, is currently a grade 12 student here in London. Rory has worked over the past 
year with Ian Kenyon developing a keen interest in historic archaeology. Much of that 
work has been on the artifacts recovered from the historic Wyandot Butt site in Essex 
County, and is the topic of his report. While Rory's ambitions lie towards South 
America, it is the Chapter's hope that Rory will have a change of heart (perhaps after 
some discussions with Chapter member Malcolm Horne), and decide to stay in Ontario. 


LOCATION OF SOME 18th AND 19th CENTURY SITES 
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* * * 


News Flashillz: Once again, as we are going to press, an item requiring immediate 
attention has come up. The McMaster University Symposium advertised earlier in this 
issue has just been postponed until sometime in late March. The topic will also be 
changed. More information will be passed on in the next issue of KEWA. 


PRELIMINARY FINDINGS FROM ENNISKILLEN: 
A MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY OJIBWA RESERVE 


Nea! Ferris 


Introduction 

Research I have been doing over the last two years for the purpose of a Master's 
thesis has centered around Ojibwa culture change in southwestern Ontario, during the 
period 1780 to 1870. Initial work focused on excavations at the Bellamy site (Ferris et 
al 1985; Ferris 1986), a late 18th century Ojibwa summer camp on the Sydenham River, 
in north Kent County (see Figure in Editor's Note). The Bellamy excavation was the 
first opportunity to document, archaeologically, Ojibwa livelihood at the end of the 18th 
century. Material culture recovered from Bellamy indicated an almost exclusive 
presence of European manufactured items. However, faunal, floral and settlement data 
reflected a very traditional way of life, characterized by a fairly mobile seasonal round, 
centered on peak resource exploitation periods (such as spring maple sugaring, fall fish 
runs and late fall hunts), augmented throughout the year by the exploitation of 
immediate vicinity resources such as fish, mammals, birds, and wild plant species, as 
well as some horticultural activity. 


The findings from Bellamy suggest that by the end of the 18th century, Ojibwa 
peoples in southwestern Ontario still followed a traditional way of life. Their political 
and social power as a result of being a necessary part of British military policy in the 
Western District assured a ready and constant supply of European manufactured goods. 
These materials, rather than radically changing Ojibwa cultural fabric, were accepted 
into a traditional subsistence strategy, affording the Ojibwa an opportunity to maximize 
the exploitation of resources during every aspect of their seasonal round. These 
findings tend to contradict more traditional interpretations of Native life during the end 
of the 18th century (See Stone and Chaput 1978, as an example). Such views argued for 
a total dependency of Native groups on European powers, along with a disintegration of 
traditional subsistence practices. The Bellamy findings would suggest that material 
culture change does not necessarily mean the loss of traditional cultural elements...and 
by extension, this change does not reflect dependency on Europeans, just an acceptance 
of those goods needed by all people in the Great Lakes at that time. 


Post Bellamy 

If however, Native culture had not radically changed by the end of the 18th 
century, the next logical question should be, what happened during the 19th century? A 
question designed to prolong research by decades! As much as the Bellamy site had 
been a first in documenting Ojibwa archaeology for the end of the 18th century, nothing 
was known from the archaeological record for the Ojibwa during the nineteenth century 
in southwestern Ontario. When did the Ojibwa begin to adopt items like ceramics, 
domesticated animals, and log cabins? When these changes happened, did the Ojibwa 
develop an exaggerated form of cultural transference, as did the Mohawks of the Six 
Nations (Kenyon and Ferris 1984), or did they develop a more conservative change, 
similar to other documented Six Nations Iroquois cases (Kenyon and Kenyon 1986)? 


Fortunately, after about 1820 historical information on Ojibwa groups in 
southwestern Ontario increased, which does provide insight into some of the possible 
factors which led to the coming of massive cultural changes (Ferris et al 1985). After 
the war of 1812, southern Ontario began to change, as British authorities encouraged 
Massive settlement into the region. With military concerns becoming secondary to the 


administration of a fast-growing province, Native relations with British powers changed. 
Native groups were no longer perceived as "Warrior" allies of the Crown, but as the 
Crown's "Wards" (Allen and Leslie 1986). Between the 1790's and late 1820's, most of 
southwestern Ontario was surrendered by Native groups to the British Crown (Jacobs 
1983). Payments for this land replaced the "gifts of allegiance" reason for distributing 
goods to Native groups on an annual basis, maintaining a supply of manufactured goods. 
A critical result of this land turn-over was the creation of specific Native locales - 
reserves. Such reserves were usually located around already existing Native villages or 
communities, isolating them from encroaching White settlement. At first traditional 
pursuits such as hunting and sugaring could still be practised, but as White settlers 
cleared the surrounding land, these activities were becoming less successful. 


As southwestern Ontario changed from a forested environment into a rural 
agricultural countryside, Native hunting grounds were disappearing. In the early 1830's 
the superintendent for the Sarnia-Walpole Island region - William Jones - reported that 
all or portions of the Upper St. Clair reserve (Sarnia) were still departing for winter 
hunting grounds, sugaring camps, fish runs and summer camps on a seasonal basis.! By 
the end of that decade however, he reported that summer hunts had been relegated to 
an individual practise, winter hunts were sporadic and not a full community dispersal, 
and only fishing and sugaring activities seemed to be fully maintained. Obviously these 
traditional subsistence strategies did not disappear overnight, but they were becoming 
secondary to a more sedentary, agriculturally oriented community. With hunting grounds 
becoming further and further away from established reserves, concern for being at the 
community early enough in the spring to plant crops was now a viable factor in 
determining seasonal activity. At the same time, options such as wintering out in 
traditional hunting grounds became impractical, since depletions of the territory due to 
agricultural clearing by White settlers meant a scarcity of game, and thus a Native 
family could not count on getting enough food to last through the winter. Also, the 
introduction of domesticates such as pig meant a ready supply of meat at the reserve. 
Hunting activities became relegated to small, multiple day trips in the fall and summer, 
when hunting might be considered at an optimum. 


At the reserves, Native groups were encountering cultural pressures brought about 
by living a more sedentary and community centered way of life, and by the active 
acculturative practises of the British authorities (Surtees 1969), and by the efforts of 
missionaries, who now had the opportunity of hammering their beliefs at Native groups 
twelve months of the year (Graham 1975). As these reserve communities developed over 
the 1830's and 40's, log cabins and shanties began to replace the wigwam, and one 
might expect, with such substantial dwelling places, an introduction of certain 
homestead associated artifact classes, such as ceramics. Such materials, characteristic 
of a typical 19th century Euro-Canadian homestead, became identified as markers of 
increased Christianity and civility amongst Native groups. As an assistant to one of the 
missionaries at Sarnia, outlining recent advances in the community, wrote for the 
Christian Guardian in 1837: 


Yes Mr. Papermaker, if you had seen these Indians a few years 
ago, you would think they were the animals you called Orang- 
Orangs, for they appeared more like them than human beings; but 
since the Great Spirit has blessed them they have good cloths; 
plates and dishes; window and bed curtains; knives and forks; 
chairs and tables; and one of the chiefs has saved plenty of duck 
and partridge feathers, and has got a good feather bed. 

Aum-nid tje wun-nongk, St. Clair. 

March 10, 1837 


While reflecting fairly typical and misguided interpretations of Native culture that 
flourished throughout the Victorian era, the report also offers some tantalizing 
information for the archaeologist lacking a data base for that period. The list of items 
in the report are those household goods one would expect to find in a log cabin or 
shanty, but not what one would expect to find in a wigwam. Archaeologically, only 
indirect evidence from Bellamy (an outhouse from a possible 1830's Ojibwa short-term 
encampment) and an early 1830's saucer recovered as a grave good from Walpole Island 
exist for southwestern Ontario Ojibwa groups at this crucial period in time. Obviously, 
some more direct evidence was needed to substantiate the suggestions of material 
culture change mentioned in the Christian Guardian report. 


Enniskillen Reserve 

As mentioned earlier, sugaring remained a primary activity of the Ojibwa in 
southwestern Ontario after the reserve period was established. In fact, lands in south 
Moore Township, Lambton County were once held in reserve for the Native groups of 
Sarnia and Walpole Island as territory specifically for sugaring purposes. However, this 
land turned out to be deficient in sugar maple trees. In 1836 and again in 1837, 
Councils for the Walpole Island and Sarnia Native groups proposed that the Moore 
Township lands (as well as other holdings) be sold off, since there were no sugar groves 
on-them. It was the Council's intent to take that money and purchase lands with good 
Sugar groves, such as at Enniskillen, a place already known by the Ojibwa to be good 
for sugaring (Ugarenko 1981: 2; Jacobs et al 1979: 19). Between 1840 and 1842 several 
lots and portions of lots were purchased "...for the Chippewa Indians of the St. Clair 
River" (Jacobs et al 1979: 20). Specifically, lot 8, concession 9, the east half of lot 8 
concession 10, and the east half of lot 9, concession 10 of Enniskillen township were 
purchased with Band monies (Figure 1). 


In 1845 William Jones apparently reported that five families were residing on the 
lands in Enniskillen, with about 40 acres of improved land (Jacobs et al 1979: 20). In 
the 1861 personal census for Lambton County, five households (with six families) were 
listed, having a total population of 31 people: 


HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD ORIGIN AGE HOUSE # OF OCCUPANTS 
William Waubuck UG. 48 log house 9 (2 families) 
James Wawindahuahquot U.C. 39 log house 6 

James Turkey Bee 60 shanty 4 

Pepeeuay Mich US) 45 camp 7 

Margaret Ojibwaqua U.C. 3 log house 5 


All of these households reflected some kind of extended family composition. Two of the 
six families were listed under religion as non-Christian, while the other four were 
Christian. Unfortunately, all five households are lumped together as a single line in the 
agricultural census. It reports that these households had 200 acres, 55 of which were 
cleared. 10 bushels of Indian Corn and 20 bushels of potatoes are the only agricultural 
yield listed for the community. A census taken for the Sarnia Band in 18654, under the 
subheading "The Chippeways of Bear Creek, Township of Enniskillen," reports land 
holdings of 525 acres, and indicates that three of the 1861 listed families (Wm. Wabuck, 
James Wawindahnahquott, and James Turkey -- 1865 spelling) are still residing there. 
Total population is now 18, and no further information is provided. While the 
information available from these census records is unfortunately limited, they do provide 
some indication of the use of Enniskillen. Certainly year-round habitation of the 
property occurred, and horticultural activity was practised. However, the presence in 
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the 1861 census of at least one possible seasonal structure may indicate at least a 
partial continuing use of Enniskillen as a seasonal sugaring camp up to the 1860's. 


Not long after 1865 the lands in Enniskillen were sold by the Indian Department. 
These were purchased primarily by land speculators who wished to take advantage of 
the recent oil boom in the area. However, it is not certain that the Indian Department 
had a proper mandate from the Natives of Sarnia and Walpole Island to sell off these 
lands. Specific procedures set out in a number of acts and guidelines concerning the 
protection and disposition of Native lands were not followed (Jacobs et al 1979: 23). 
The propriety, or lack thereof, of this government action is a current issue and the 
Enniskillen lands are part of an on-going land claim action by the peoples of the 
Walpole Island-Sarnia-Kettle Point reserves. 


Archaeological Survey 
In April of 1986 Paul Antone, Ilan Kenyon and I went to Lambton County in order 
to locate some possible mid-nineteenth century domestic sites related to the Ojibwa 


TABLE 1: ARTIFACTS FROM ENNISKILLEN RESERVE SITES 
(artifact counts refer to fragments) 


Site #1: Ceramics: 2 pearlware, 5 whiteware, | burnt. 3 blue printed (2 on semi- 
porcelain), 4 blue painted. 2 blue printed cup rims (on semi- 
porcelain), 3 blue painted saucer rims, 1 burnt saucer rim. 

Buttons: 1 metal brace. 
Pipes: 1 stem, 3 bowls. 
Faunal: 15 mammal, | deer tooth, 28 fresh water shell fragments. 


Site #2: Ceramics: 2 pearlware, 5 whiteware. 1 blue printed saucer (on semi- 
porcelain). 
Glass: 2 black bottle glass, 4 aqua-green bottle glass. 
Pipes: 1 stem, 2 bowls (1 fluted; 1 "fancy rose" motif). 


Faunal: 1 mammal, 3 fresh water shell. 


Lithics: 1 Saugeen Point (Kettle Point chert: heavily re-worked). 2 Kettle 
Point Chert flakes (1 burnt). 


Site #3: Ceramics: | graniteware, 4 whiteware. 1 red painted, | green painted. 2 
blue edged plate, 1 whiteware saucer. 
Crockery: | saltglaze stoneware. 
Glass: 1 moulded clear glass dish. 
Metal: 1 brass thimble 
Buttons: 1 plain agate. 
Faunal: 3 cow, 2 pig. 


Lithics: 5 Upper Mercer chert fragments (1 core, | spokeshave, 1 end 
scraper). 


LF. #1: Ceramics: 8 graniteware, 3 whiteware. 


IF. #2: Ceramics: | whiteware. 1 red painted. 1 whiteware bowl. 
Glass: 1 clear bottle glass. 


occupations on lots 8 and 9, concessions 9 and 10 of Enniskillen township. Due to time 
constraints, we only had an afternoon to conduct our survey. After examining aerial 
photographs and topographic maps of the vicinity, and taking into account crop cover, 
modern disturbance, etc., it was decided that the south half of lot 8 concession 9 would 
be surveyed, since the land was under cultivation, and Bear Creek flowed through the 
land, providing a number of high point plateaus which seemed idea! for site locations. In 
the space of an afternoon four sites and four isolated find sites were located, none of 
which yielded anything more than a modest (if not bashful) amount of material (Table 1). 


Aside from an 1880's domestic site, and isolated finds of an Onondaga preform and 
a thick Onondaga (stemmed?) point, all site locations appear to be related to the period 
when Ojibwa groups were occupying the property. Site 1 and 2 are located a short 
distance away from each other, along the high, south plateau overlooking Bear Creek 
(Figure 2). Site 1 was in a recently cultivated field, while Site 2 was located in corn 
stubble left over from the previous year. As a result, Site 1 yielded a greater 
collection of material than Site 2. Both artifact scatters were concentrated to a 


roughly 15 by 15 meter area, and appear to be small habitation sites. Although the 
artifact collections are small, these sites appear to date somewhere to the late 1830's 
or early 1840's, and may have been simultaneously or sequentially occupied. Either 
way, Sites 1 and 2 are definitely related to each other. From. the small ceramic 
collection, there are a few specimens of semi-porcelain transfer-printed wares (cup and 
tea set), which is an unusual ceramic type from sites of this period. Also, Site 1 
yielded almost twice as many fresh water shell fragments than other faunal remains, 
uncommon for mid-century sites. This may reflect a practise of utilizing immediate 
vicinity resources on the part of the Site 1 inhabitants. Alternatively, it has been 
suggested this may indicate the presence of a poultry operation - pulverized shells 
would be mixed into chicken feed, providing calcium needed to strengthen eggshells. 


Site 3 is located to the north of Bear Creek, also on a high plateau. Artifacts 
from this site were scattered along a strip measuring 10 by 30 meters long. Site 3 also 
appears to be a short-term habitation site, however artifacts recovered here date the 
site to the early or mid 1860's, during the time of the census recordings. A piece of 
mortar chinking, with telltale impressions of a log beam, suggest that this site may have 
been a log cabin, perhaps even one of the locations referred to in the 1861 census. 


The two isolated finds are curious. At least two ceramic vessels are represented 
in each sample, suggesting some kind of occupation occurred at those locales - one does 
not usually find a ceramic plate or bow! lying in the middle of a field - but of a very 
temporary manner. Both are probable post-1850 occurrences, based on the presence of 
late palette wares at IF #2 and graniteware (ironstone) at IF #1. It is tempting to 
suggest, though speculative at this point, that these finds represent somekind of 
seasonal encampment, such as a sugar camp, which is, after all, what the lands were 
purchased for. The camp referred to in 1861, if a temporary sugar camp, could well be 
represented by such archaeological findings. 


Discussion 

The intention of the Enniskillen survey was to determine exactly what a mid-19th 
century Ojibwa site would look like in southwestern Ontario. I had suspicions that such 
a site would be represented by a modest amount of domestic debris similar to non- 
Mohawk Six Nations Iroquois sites located along the Grand River (Kenyon and Kenyon 
1986). The material recovered confirmed my suspicions. Unfortunately the meager 
quantity recovered could do little more than that. It would be most interesting to see a 
proper faunal assemblage from those sites, and it would be nice to get enough material 
from the sites to begin to properly understand their relationship with each other. 
Questions remain: are these sites permanent settlements or seasonal encampments? Is 
there a continuing subsistence strategy and material culture distinct from 
Euro-Canadian sites of the same period, or is it safe to say that, by the late 1860's, the 
Ojibwa of southwestern Ontario were following a generic rural Ontario lifestyle? These 
questions should be addressed, because the answers have implications regarding how we 
look at and understand Native culture change (not acculturation) in the Northeast 
throughout the entire historic contact era. 
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End Notes 


! Letterbook of William Jones, Indian Agent Baldoon, Upper Canada 1831-1839. 
Archives of Ontario Private Manuscript Section; Letterbooks Collection. MS 296. 


2 The Census Return of the Chippeways Potawattomies and Ottawas of Sarnia, 
Kettle Point and Bear Creek, made on the Ist day of April, 1965. Regional 
Collections, Wheldon Library, University of Western Ontario. Wawanosh Family 
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A NINETEENTH CENTURY WYANDOT SITE ON THE DETROIT RIVER 


Rory Cory 


The dispersal of the Ontario Iroquois from their homelands in the early 1650s did 
not bring to a sudden end the history of the Huron, Petun and Neutral tribes. One group 
of Ontario Iroquois (Tooker 1978), consisting largely of Petuns with some admixture of 
Huron, fled to the western Great Lakes. By the early 1700s, this group, later to be 
called the Wyandots, established a village on the north side of the Detroit River 
adjacent to the French Fort Ponchartrain, built in 1701 (Lajeunesse 1960). During the 
18th century the principal settlement of the Wyandots shifted, first in the 1740s to Bois 
Blanc Island near the mouth of the Detroit River, then to the south side of the river in 
what is today Windsor. Even by the 1790s, however, some of the Wyandot were settled 
to the south of the River Canard in Anderdon Township. By 1800 the Wyandot village in 
Windsor had been abandoned and Anderdon Township became the focus of their 
settlement, although in 1836 about two-thirds of this township was surrendered to the 
Crown. For the remainder of the 19th century the Wyandot continued to live in the 
Anderdon vicinity, although many finally left to join another group of Wyandots who 
were settled in Oklahoma. In 1880-81 the Wyandot Reserve in Anderdon was, in essence, 
disbanded when the Canadian Wyandots were "enfranchised" and their lands converted 
from reserve status to private ownership. 


Evidence of 19th century Wyandot occupation of Anderdon Township was located 
during a 1985 archaeological survey by the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications along Highway 18. Two possible early 19th century components to be 
impacted by the proposed highway widening were identified (Butt 1 and Henderson) as 
well as a mid-19th century site, Butt 2, outside of the highway corridor. This last site 
is situated adjacent to the Detroit River on the west half of Lot 25, Concession I. 
Personnel from the Ministry of Citizenship and Culture and Ontario Archaeological 
Society made a surface collection from the Butt 2 site in 1985; it is this collection that 
is the subject of the present report. 


sib 


History of the Butt 2 Site 


Archaeological evidence from the Butt | site indicates that Lot 25 was occupied 
by Native peoples in the late 18th or early 19th century (Murphy 1987). During the War 
of 1812, the land in this vicinity was the site of a skirmish between American and 
British troops, and it has been sometimes claimed that it was here, at the "Battle of the 
River Canard" that the first British blood of the war was shed on Canadian soil. A 
portion of a "Brown Bess" bayonet was found by the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications crew some 100 meters south of the Butt 2 site. 


The archaeological evidence indicates that it was not until after the War of 
1812-14 that the Butt 2 site was occupied. The first possible mention of a house in this 
location comes during a land survey by Peter Carroll in 1835, which was done prepatory 
to the Wyandot land surrender of a portion of Anderdon Township in 1836. In his survey 
notes, Carroll notes a house occupied by a "J. Warren" near the boundary between lots 
25 and 26. This is consistent with the location of the Butt 2 site, which is immediately 
south of the 25/26 boundary. The Butt 2 site is peculiar in that it is situated at the 
extreme northern limit of Lot 25; normally houses are located in a more central position 
within lots. If, however, the Butt 2 house was erected before the lot lines were 
surveyed in 1835, then its "off centre" position becomes understandable. 


It is not uncommon to find in the 19th century, that names are given highly variant 
spellings. Carroll's map of 1836 lists the occupant of Lot 25 not as Warren but John 
Warrow, and it is this last spelling which is the most reliable, since the Warrows were a 
well-known Wyandot family. The same map gives Mary Warrow, a widow, as the 
occupant of Lot 26. 


John Warrow did not reside on this lot long after 1836, for, according to a map of 
1839, a Wyandot named Peter Gold was the occupant. Peter Gold died in 1845, and he 
probably lived on Lot 25 until this time. 


Unfortunately the 1851 census for Anderdon is lost, and it is not until the 1861 
census that additional information can be obtained for Lot 25. At this time the 
occupant of the lot is Francis Parke, a Wyandot as well, who previously had lived to 
the north on lots 27 and 28. According to the 1861 census, Parke was living in a one 
story log cabin on the western half of Lot 25. Parke probably came into possession of 
the land in 1845, after Peter Gold's death, but there is no certain evidence for this. 


In 1861 Parke, then 45, had a French Canadian wife, Jane, and many acres of 
cleared and cultivated land (as will be discussed in a later section). Living with the 
Parkes were two Francophone girls -- Marcellarie Labelle, 18 and Mary Labelle, 11, 
possibly relatives of Jane Parke. Also in the house is William Hunt 11, a Wyandot (who 
was later to own Lot 25), and Peter Amelin 16, an European. The latter two are not 
members of the family and were presumably taken in as orphans or as workers. All 
members of the household are listed as being born in Upper Canada (Ontario). The 
Parkes, like many of the Wyandots, were Roman Catholic. Both Parke and his wife were 
illiterate, but the other children were all literate, or in William and Mary's case, were 
going to school. 


Between 1861 and 1871 disaster struck the Parke family: Francis Parke died. After 
this, Marcellarie moved away; William became a seaman on the Great Lakes; but the 
Widow Parke continued to live on the lot, gaining some new borders (some possibly 
relatives). According to the 1871 census: there is now Libby Cadfula 5, an English girl, 
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Figure 1: Map of ca.1892-1900. The small house and nearby outbuilding on lot 
25 to the west of the road (present Highway 18) corresponds to the location 
of the Butt 2 site. The larger farm complex on lot 24 is the old Splitlog farm 
and the probable location of the later Cornwall farm. The broken lines seem 
to indicate fences. (Source: University of Western Ontario, Department of 
Geography, Map Library.) 
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Felix Worrow, a few months old and a Wyandot, and Thomas Brow 12, a French boy (a 
servant) 


Between 1871 and 1877 the Parke family left Lot 25. According to a 1877 map, 
William Hunt, who had lived in the house as a boy, came into possession of the land. 
When the Wyandots were enfranchised in 1881, the Crown granted the land patent to 
William Hunt. Even though Hunt owned the land he seems to have lived elsewhere; 
perhaps he continued his life as a sailor. During the 1880s the property was occupied by 
a succession of white tenant farmers, the first of whom was Peter Thresher. According 
to the 1881 census, Thresher was 47 years old at the time with an Irish wife Mary 48, 
who had borne him two children -- Charles 28, and George, 19. 


William Hunt did not own the lot for very long; the lot was purchased in 1882 by 
Solomon White (a Wyandot) who then sold it to another Wyandot Israel Splitlog in 1886. 
Neither Solomon White nor Splitlog actually lived on the property, the land being rented 
to a white George Garner in 1883 and then, near the end of that year, leased to 
another white, Peter H. Peterson. In 1888 Splitlog sold portions of lots 25 and 24 
(Splitlog's own residence was on the latter property) to Sherman Cornwall (white), who 
originated from Colchester South Township in Essex County. The Cornwalls were to own 
the land for the next 50 years. 


According to the 1891 census, Sherman and Rosanna Cornwall lived with their 
eight children in a two story frame house with 8 rooms. While the location of this 
structure is not specified, it does not accord with the description of a one story log 
cabin given in the 1861 census for the Parke family. Cornwall's spacious house was 
likely on lot 24, the old Splitlog farm. While the house on lot 25 may have been 
occupied, perhaps intermittently by tenants, Peter Peterson was probably the last full 
time occupant. A map of ca.1892-1900 (Figure 1) shows a small house and outbuilding on 
the Butt 2 site location, but by this time the structures may have been abandoned. The 
same map shows a complex of larger buildings on the north half of lot 24, where the 
Cornwalls were likely living. The 1908 one-inch topographic map shows no house in the 
Butt 2 vicinity, so it is apparent by this time the old log cabin, which had been 
occupied by Wyandots for almost a half-century, was no longer in existence. 


ARTIFACT INVENTORY 


The artifacts derive from a surface collection of a cultivated field, where they 
were scattered over a 40m by 40m area, due south of the lot 25/26 boundary and 
immediately west of Highway 18. 


Beads 


There was only one glass bead discovered at the site. It is a drawn, class "If" bead 
(Kidd and Kidd 1970) of a green colour with ground edges and facets, measuring 6.2 mm 
in diameter and 6.4 mm in length. 


Bottle Glass 


The 217 bottle sherds have been divided into genera] colour categories (Table 1). 

Rims. There is one rounded rim with added glass, which originates from a 2. oe 
piece vertical mould type vessel. From a Ricketts-type mould is a patent lip rim and a 
manipulated rim. There are two down tooled rims, both having been turn moulded, but 
one seems to have originated from a 2-part mould beforehand and the other rim has 


been cracked off and ground as well. Other rims from unknown mould types consist of a 
flared rim that has been manipulated, a rim that has been blown back/over, and a rim 
that has been worked by a finish forming tool. 

Bases. Machine moulded bases consist of two round bases. There are two dip 
moulded bases. One is rectangular with flat chamfers and one is circular. One specimen 
is of unknown shape, but is from a 2 piece mould, as is an ovoid base with the letters 
"L...W" on the base. There is one 2,3,4 vertical moulded base that is rectangular with 
concave chamfers. Other unknown base mould forms consist of the following: one 
octagonal shape with concave chamfers and two lettered bases; one with the letters 
"AYER", and the other with "...SS W..." 


Buttons 


Agate. There are 14 4-holed white agate buttons which include one that is blue 
painted. The measurable buttons have the following diameters: 9.7, 10.4, 1036;) 31059, 
11.1, 11.2, 11.4(2 specimens), 11.5, 15.3, and 16.4(2) mm. There is also one black glass 
agate button with four fleur de lys type designs surrounding a dotted X. It is 16.1 mm 
in diameter. 

Metal. There is a one piece meta] button with no design. It has a diameter of 16.6 
mm. As well, there is a florentine button which is 16.9 mm in diameter. 

Glass. Although it is no longer attatched to its ring, there is a glass ball button. 
Its diameter is 13.7 mm. 


Crockery 


Red Earthenware. There are 30 sherds of red earthenware, including 5 with dark 
brown glazes, but owing to their small size, no vessel forms could be distinguished. 

Grey Salt-Glaze Stoneware. Nine sherds have grey salt-glaze exteriors and brown 
"Albany" slip interiors. 

Brown Salt-Glaze Stoneware. There are 22 sherds with brown salt-glaze exteriors. 


Cutlery 


Tableware. There is a portion of a bone tableware handle, although it is not 
certain which tableware form it derives from. 


Nails 
Twenty-six nails are present in the collection. 
Gun-Related artifacts 
Gun Flint. There is a single gun flint of black English flint. It measures 22 mm 
long by 21 mm wide and is 9 mm thick. 
Bullet. There is a complete .22 shotgun bullet 5.7 mm in diameter and 18 mm long. 
On the base is a "U". This is presumably a 20th century "stray". 
Miscellaneous 
Doll. There is a complete china doll's arm present, only missing the fingers. 
Marble. A white stone marble measures 18.1 mm in diameter. 
Sleigh Bells. There are two sleigh bells, one completely intact, including the 


knocker. The complete sleigh bell measures 29.8 mm in diameter at the waist, and 24.7 
mm in diameter from toe to top. 
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Combs. There are two comb fragments. 

Mirrors. There are two sherds. 

Chain Links. There are two fused together. 

Hooks. There is one large hook and one small 35 mm hook, possibly a fish hook. 
Hinge. One specimen. 

Washer. One specimen. 

Unidentified Iron. There are 14 pieces. 


Ceramic Tableware (Table 2) 


Blue Printed. Only one pattern was identifiable, with help from a maker's mark. It 
is the English Cities series manufactured by Enoch Woods and Sons (1818-1846) in the 
1830's (Coysh and Henrywood 1982: 129), and is of "Celtic China". The letters alee 
appear in the maker's mark, Suggesting that the city represented is one of the 
following: Chester, Chichester, Exeter, Gloucester, Rochester, Westminster, Winchester, 
or Worcester. All were manufactured in the English Cities pattern. 

Red Printed. One named pattern has been identified. The "Oriental Birds" pattern 
(Coysh and Henrywood 1982: 266) of "Granite China" made by John and William Ridgway 
(1814-1830). As well as red printing, this specimen has also been blue painted. 

Edged. There are 10 unscalloped edged sherds, 9 scalloped, and 6 could not be 
distinguished, due to their small size. Fifteen of the sherds have moulded designs, but 
only two of these have raised moulded designs. 

Painted. There are 52 painted sherds. The decorations are, as usual, mainly floral. 
The stems of the flowers are grey, black, and red. The flowers themselves are 
predominantly blue and red. The leaves are blue and green. All are on whiteware. 

Ironstone. There are 21 pieces of white ironstone. Identifiable patterns include 
"Ceres" or wheat and a variation of the "White Oak and Acorn" pattern. 


Glass Tableware 


There are 38 pressed glass tableware sherds present. Two have a die impressed 
"sunburst" motif on them. Among the remaining sherds are: an unidentified blow 
back/over piece, a piece with the letters --ON..., and one piece with the letter ...L. 
Most of the remainder are undiagnostic. 


Clay Pipes 


There are 62 white clay pipe sherds. 

Plain Bowls. There are 19 undecorated bow! sherds. Two of these are "TD" pipes 
(popular throughout the 19th century). Both examples have the "T" and the "D" intact, 
and the majority of the other bowls in this category also derive from "TD" pipes. 

Ribbed and Fluted bowls. There are 3 sherds in the ribbed/fluted category. 
Unfortunately, the small size and location solely around the rim do not allow for 
identification of distinct styles. One of the sherds, however has star-type decorations 
under the ribs and under the stars are the letters "...EADY". The stars are probable 
indications of a motif with an American patriotic statement. 

Faced. There is one human effigy bow] sherd, although style cannot be determined 
as only a portion of one ear and some hair is present. 

Masonic. One spur fragment with typical moulded loops was discovered. 

Maple Leaf. There is a single fragment of a maple leaf bow! with very little of the 
leaf showing. 

Maker's Marks. There are 7 stems with maker's marks and one bow! with a maker's 
mark. These are from Scottish and Montreal makers. The two Scottish makers are both 
out of Glasgow -- MURRAY (1833-1861) (serif), and DAVIDSON (1861-1910) (sans serif). 
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Table | 
Bottle Glass Sherd Colour 


Colour n 


"Black" (Dark Olive) 35 


Amber 23 Table 2 
Dark blue 6 Sherd Count by Ware, Type and Variety 
Light blue 15 
Dark green 17 
Light green 11 Ware/Type/Variety Sesols Salata Ts 
Aqua tint 78 
Clear 17 
Opaque White 5 PORCELAIN 1 
Pink 12 White 1 
WHITE EARTHENWARE 648 
Plain 440 
Printed 31 
English Cities 4 
Blue Other 12 
Oriental Birds i 
Red Other 2 
B 
Table 3 pr I 
Flat Glass Thickness Brown 5 
Sponged 4] 
Thickness(mm) n Fee i 52 
Edged 25 
Blue 22 
= : Green 3 
$ 8 Banded 15 
Il Stamped 33 
me : Ironstone 21 
: Ceres Z 
1.4 3 White Oak and Acorn | 
1.5 5 Moulded Other 3 
ies a Plain 15 
ae = Blue Painted 6 
9 1b CREAMWARE 18 
2.0 ik PEARLWARE 4 
Bet 12 a 
2.2 11 
23 1 Note: S.S.T. = sub-subtotal; S.T. = subtotal; 
2.4 5 Ts= total. 
20D p) 
2.6 1 
2.9 2 
32 1 
3.6 l 


Total 172 


T. MILO STRAND (7?) is the maker's mark on one bow! (sans serif). There are 2 
"BANNERMAN/MONTREAL" (1858-1907) pipes (1 serif, 1 sans serif), and 3 


"HENDERSON/MONTREAL" (1847-1876) (1 serif, 1 serif/sans serif, ie. both serif and 
sans serif) pipes. The remaining pipe is probably a Henderson, but it is uncertain due to 
its small size: the letters "...S.../MO..." appear in sans serif lettering. 

Plain Stems. In addition to the stems with maker's marks, there are 25 undecorated 
stems. Six of these are mouthpieces, 5 of which are laquered and one is plain. 


Window Glass 


There are 172 flat glass sherds, most of which would have come from window 
panes either on the house itself or incorporated into furniture. They are a multitude of 
thicknesses (Table 3), being anywhere from 3.6 mm to 0.9 mm thick. 


Prehistoric Occupation 


There is a prehistoric component, presumably relating to the Younge tradition, 
although the small size of the pottery sherds and the lack of rims makes positive 
identification difficult. 

Ceramics. There are 5 specimens, 4 of which are bodysherds, and there is also one 
shoulder sherd with two cord-impressed horizontal lines. 

Biface. There is the midsection of an Onondaga chert biface. Its measurements are 
as follows: width, 23.1 mm; thickness, 5.7 mm; surviving length, 21 mm. 


Discussion 


The artifact collection and the available historical documentation indicate an 
occupational span of more than 50 years for the Butt 2 site. The date of initial 
occupation is not entirely certain but it was probably sometime after the close of the 
1812-14 War and before the mid-1830s. A small amount of material, notably the 
creamware and pearlware ceramics, date to this early period. There is an abundance of 
artifacts dating from the 1830s through 1870s, when the Gold and Parke families were 
living on the site. Artifacts definitely from this era would include a variety of printed, 
sponged and edged ceramics as well as many of the marked pipes. Some of the ironstone 
or white granite likely dates to the 1880s or 1890s when the site was intermittently 
occupied by tenants. The historical documents indicate that the house structure was 
either destroyed or moved sometime in the late 1890s or early 1900s; the archaeological 
evidence is consistent with this terminal date. 


When compared to European house sites of the time, the Butt 2 ceramic collection 
would seem to be relatively impoverished: the percent of the expensive printed ceramics 
is only 17.0% by sherd count, much below the average of 46.4% for a sample of roughly 
contemporaneous European sites (Kenyon and Kenyon 1986:87). Nonetheless, the 
Wyandots who lived at the Butt 2 site had relatively prosperous farms. A census made 
by Superindendent Ironside in 1840 (Canada 1847) shows that Peter Gold, the occupant 
of the site at that time, had 11 acres of cleared land -- about the median size for the 
Wyandots. In the 1861 census, Francis Parke had a farm with 105 acres of cleared land, 
80 of which were under crop. In size, Parke's operation was similar to that of such 
prominent Wyandots as Joseph White, Joseph Warrow and Alex Splitlog. Compared to 
white farmers of the time, Parke's farm was above average in size. After Parke's death 
in the 1860's, the household's farming operation was scaled down considerably. 
According to the 1871 census, only 8 acres were being cultivated at that time, most of 
this was either in orchard or potatoes. During the 1880s, when the house was occupied 
by tenants, the size of the attached improved farmland was 20 to 25 acres. 
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Conclusions 


This paper has traced the history of the Butt 2 site, alias Lot 25, by using 
historical records and archaeological finds to trace the lives of the people who lived 
there for the last three quarters of the 19th century. We have seen the start of the 
site under the early Wyandots, its rise to "greatness" under Francis Parke, and its 
subsequent decline. 
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LEVI TURKEY AND THE TUSCARORA SETTLEMENT ON THE GRAND RIVER 


Ian Kenyon 


The following modest paper examines the equally modest artifact collection from 
the house site of one Levi Turkey, a 19th century member of Tuscaroras -- the Sixth 
Nation of the Iroquois Confederacy. 


The Tuscaroras on the Grand River 


The Tuscaroras are an Iroquoian-speaking people whose 17th century homeland was 
in North Carolina (Landy 1978). As a result of some disastrous conflicts with white 
settlers many Tuscaroras moved to New York about 1713, where they were offered 
protection by the Five Nations Iroquois. In 1722-23, the Five Nations recognized the 
Tuscarora as the Sixth Nation of the Iroquois confederacy. Although the Tuscarora of 
the 18th century maintained separate villages, they had close ties with the Oneidas and 
Onondagas. 


In the aftermath of the Revolutionary war, the Tuscarora were again divided. 
Many remained in New York where they ultimately established a settlement near 
Lewiston, a community which persists today (Landy 1978; Graymont 1969). Another 
party joined Joseph Brant's group of almost 2000 Iroquois who settled on the Grand 
River, Ontario. According to a census of 1785, some 129 Tuscarora lived on the Grand 
River (Johnston 1964: 52). The Grand River and Lewiston settlements were only about 
100km apart and through the 19th century migration between the two communities was 
relatively common. In 1820, for example, a party of about 70 is said to have left 
Lewiston for Ontario after a factional dispute (Graymont 1969:149). By the 1840s, about 
200 Tuscaroras lived at Grand River and about 300 resided at Lewiston. 


The location of the early Tuscarora settlements on the Grand River is presently 
unknown. A report of 1842 describes the later settlement: 


The Tuscarora Village is a mile and a half from the site of the Six Nations 
Council House, which is 11 miles distant from Brantford. It was established 10 
or 15 years later than the Mohawk Village, and is of nearly the same extent, 
but the houses, of which there are about 30, are less scattered. It contains 
few or no white settlers, and there is a neat little Church at one end of the 
Village. (Johnston 1964:306) 


Since Mohawk Village was settled about 1785 (Kenyon and Ferris 1984), the 
Tuscarora Village would therefore have been established about 1795-1800. A date of 
ca.1800 is consistent with various historical maps and documents of the early 19th 
century (see Johnston 1964; Kenyon 1985), which show the village in the 1840s location. 
Maps of the 1830s and 1840s indicate that many of the community's houses were 
adjacent to the "River Road" (the present Highway 54). 


While a Christian church was established among the New York Tuscarora in 1806, 
it was not until two decades later that one was built in the Grand River Tuscarora 
settlement. However, in the 1820s a resurgence of the Church of England missionary 
movement resulted in attention being directed towards the Tuscaroras who were 
seemingly receptive to Christianity. In 1829 the Church of England (Anglicans) 
established a mission among the Grand River Tuscaroras under the ministry of the Rev. 
A. Nelles, who after his appointment to the Mohawk mission in 1838, was replaced by 
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the Rev. Adam Elliot. At this time a church (St. John's) was erected at the western end 
of the Tuscarora village (Figure 1). During the 1840s the Anglican church was wracked 
with internal disputes; a large group of Tuscaroras broke away and established a Baptist 
congregation (as had some New York Tuscarora in 1836). Even into the 20th century, 
many of the Grand River Tuscaroras have remained Baptists. 


A land survey was made of the Tuscarora Village in 1844. The survey provided for 
a large block of land (Kenyon 1985:9) to be divided into lots of regular size, much like 
what one would find in white villages of the period. The Tuscarora village plot never 
flourished: the population of the settlement on the north side of the river sharply 
decreased with the removal of many of the Tuscarora in 1847 to the opposite side of 
the river, where most of them settled near the present-day village of Ohsweken. The 
old Tuscarora village became something of a "ghost town", occupied by a thin scatter of 
Tuscarora, Mohawk and Cayuga residents. In 1883 even the Anglican Church itself was 
torn down, to be rebuilt across the river, where it could be more accessible to its 
parishioners. 


Levi Turkey 


According to the registers of St. John's (Anglican) Church, Levi Turkey was born 
about 1813 and died in 1853. While he is listed as a Tuscarora in the paylists of the 
period, he may have had some non-Tuscarora ancestry. In 1838 Levi Turkey was listed 
as an adult baptism, and his parents were recorded as John Turkey and Susan Wilkins 
(?). The register gives his parent's tribal designation as "Cayuga", although this may 
well mean that only one parent was of this Nation. 


Levi seems to have had two wives. The first was Nancy who is listed as the mother 
of Levi Jr. in an 1839 baptism. But by the time of the 1844 baptisms of Levi's children 
Lucy (born about 1840) and Jesse, the mother's name is given as "Betsey" and her tribe 
as Mohawk. 
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Figure 1: Location of Levi Turkey Site (AgHa-46). The stippled area indicates 
the land claimed by Levi Turkey in an 1843 map (a more detailed version 
appears in Kenyon and Kenyon 1986:75). 
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Although he was not a chief, an 1843 agricultural census reveals Levi Turkey to 
have been one of the more prosperous Tuscarora. A map of that date shows his holdings 
to have been just north of the River Road and somewhat to the east of the church, on 
what today are lots 52, 53 and 54 River Range, Onondaga Township. Of the 36 
Tuscarora households listed in the 1843 census, Levi had 50 acres of cleared land, 
second in size only to that of William Alvis, the church interpreter and a chief. By 
contrast, most Tuscaroras of this period had relatively small holdings, typically under 20 
acres in size (28 of 36 in 1843). 


Levi Turkey was also a man of some education. In an 1844 petition to the Crown 
made by about two dozen Tuscarora (Public Archives of Canada 1844), Levi was only 
one of three able to sign their own name (another was William Alvis). Possibly he was 
educated at a Church of England school, which briefly operated in the Tuscarora 
settlement during the early 1820s (Johnston 1964:lxxxv), when Levi would have been of 
school age. Similarly his children received education: Lucy and Jesse were both pupils 
at the Mohawk Institute according to the 1851 census. 


Although Levi Turkey was baptised by the Church of England, and continued to 
have his children baptised by the church throughout the 1840s, he may have briefly 
belonged to the Baptist congregation. His name is among the Tuscaroras in an 1842 
petition which requests the Crown to formally recognize the Baptist church at Six 
Nations (Johnston 1964:264-5). 


In 1847 many Tuscaroras and other members of Six Nations moved to the south side 
of the Grand River to Tuscarora and Oneida Townships. Levi likely moved at that time. 
In an 1848 assessment roll of Onondaga Township, the name "Turkey" is entered and 
then crossed out, suggesting a recent departure. Although Levi Turkey died in 1853, 
there is no listing for him in the 1851-52 census. At that time, his wife and children 
were living with the Mohawk family of Jacob and Catherine Hill, who were probably 
Betsey's parents. 


The Levi Turkey Site 


The location of a 19th century site was brought to the attention of the Ministry of 
Citizenship and Culture in August 1986 by Tom Hill, director-curator of the Woodland 
Indian Museum. The site was located atop a knoll in the southeast section of Lot 52, 
immediately to the north of Highway 54 (Figure 1). This site is located within the tract 
of land claimed by Levi Turkey in the 1843 map. On 15 August 1986, the author 
conducted a surface collection of the site with the assistance of Tom Hill, Nea! Ferris 
and Nina Jones. At the time of the survey the field was planted in beans, but there was 
a sufficient amount of open space to permit a modest size artifact collection (154 
specimens) to be made. 


As typical of sites that have been under cultivation for a long time, the artifacts 
from the Levi Turkey site are highly fragmented: they consist principally of European 
white earthenware ceramics (Tables | and 2). 


In addition to the 129 ceramic sherds were the following: 1 sherd of "black" bottle 
glass, 1 cut (?) nail, 8 unidentified faunal remains and 15 white clay pipe sherds. None 
of the pipes had makers marks. Of the 7 bow! sherds, 2 could be identified as ribbed 
pipes and 5 from "faced" or human effigy pipes. 
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Table 1: White Earthenware Sherds 


TYPE N 
Table 2: Ceramic Vessel Count 
Printed 
Blue Printed - Willow 1 TXPE Plates Cups Sauc. Other 
Blue Printed - Other 4 
Brown Printed 2 Blue Edge 11 - “ . 
Brown Flow Printed 1 Green Edge 1 - S = 
Greeen Printed 2 Brown Printed - - 1 = 
Red Printed 1 Blue Sponged - 1 2 = 
Edged Painted - 2 2 = 
Blue 19 Plain - i 2 1 Chamber 
Green 2 
Blue Sponged 10 TOTAL TZ 4 7 1 
Painted ("New Palette") 9 
Plain White Earthenware 78 
TOTAL 129 


As a collection, the artifacts are characteristic of the 1830s and 1840s. The 
absence of pearlware, creamware and "early palette" painted colours for the site 
indicate an initial date of sometime after 1830. The popularity of sponged teaware but 
the absence of any identifiable post-1850 artifacts suggest a terminal date of ca. 1850. 


It is not precisely known when Levi Turkey fist settled in the Tuscarora village 
area, but the 1830s/40s dates indicated by the artifact collection are consistent with 
the historical facts of his life. Since he was born about 1813, he is not likely to have 
established his own household until his marriage sometime before 1839, say about 1835, 
when he would have been in his early twenties. While his name is given on an 1843 map, 
Turkey is not listed in the 1848 assessment roll, although his name was crossed out 
suggesting his presence in the area shortly before that time. Together this 
archaeological and historical information suggest a range date for the site of 
ca.1835-1847. 


Aside from the modest collection of white earthenware ceramics, there is little to 
be said about the meagre artifact assemblage. In an earlier article on the house site of 
the Onondaga chief Thomas Echo Hill, who lived abouth 3/4km to the east of Levi 
Turkey, some attempt was made to identify varying usage patterns of European ceramics 
among the Six Nations of the Grand River during the mid-19th century (Kenyon and 
Kenyon 1986). Briefly, there appear to be: 


(1) an Europeanized "upriver" pattern with high percentages of "expensive" 
ceramics like printed wares (50%+) and a relatively low plate/saucer ratio 
(1.0-1.5); 
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(2) and a "downriver" pattern characteristic of less acculturated groups (eg. 
Onondaga and Cayuga) featuring low percentages of expensive ceramics 
(under 50%) and high plate/saucer ratios (1.5+). 


The Levi Turkey site ceramics can be clearly identfied as "downriver" pattern. The 
plate/saucer ratio is 1.71. The percent of printed sherds (as calculated following Kenyon 
and Kenyon 1986) is a lowly 21.6%; by vessel count, the percentage of expensive plates 
and teaware is a mere 4.3%. 


Thus, despite the fact that by Tuscarora standards of the time Levi Turkey was a 
well-educated and prosperous man, his ceramic usage reflects a distinctively Native 
pattern that departs not only from the White norm but also that of the Mohawks. Once 
again, this pattern is characteristic of non-Christian or first generation Christian Six 
Nations Sites of the period. 


Another point of interest is whether it was the man or woman of a household that 
determined the ceramic purchase pattern. This is of significance here, since Levi's wife 
Betsey was a Mohawk, and Mohawk ceramic purchase patterns are not normally like 
those found at the Turkey site. In the Turkey household, the Mohawk wife was living in 
what anthropologists call virilocal residence; that is, after her marriage she moved into 
the settlement of her husband. It was only after her apparent separation from Levi 
about 1850, that she moved back to reside with her Mohawk kinsfolk. Thus it seems, 
despite the mixed-tribe household, it was the Tuscarora cultural pattern that dominated. 


Moreover, examination of general store account books of the period indicate that 
it was usually the male of the household that normally purchased or traded for European 
made commodities at white-operated stores. Thus while woman may have been in charge 
of the kitchen, it was the man who may have made the decisions about the particular 
types and qualities of goods to aquire for the kitchen. More generally, among the 
Iroquois of this period, it was more likely to have been the man who interacted on a 
face-to-face basis with the surrounding white community. 


While it must be admitted that the artifact assemblage from the Levi Turkey site 
is relatively small, it has provided a few insights into Tuscarora settlement of 150 years 
ago. 
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